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A bedroom in a tenement flat in Glasgow. It 
is lighted only by the street lamps without. 
Back to camera, a man with long white hair 
sits in a wheelchair, hunched-up and wrapped 
over with rugs. His head droops in a drunken 
gleep. Beside him, in the wan light from the 
\ street, bottles and glasses glint. Beyond 
i him, a girl of eighteen stands at the window. 
- Rain is falling. A figure approaching in the 
: long narrow’ street holds her gaze. A young 
man tomes into view and glances towards the 
one-storey window before entering the building. 


The girl lets thes curtain fall into place and 
waits beside the man in the wheelchair, 
smoothing the rug on his shoulders. Knocking 
comes. The girl moves eagerly through an open 
: door into the plainly furnished living room. 
Making no sound, she closes the bedroom door 
behind her, goes to the ouga aes door and opens 
; “ee the sh man. 
, a5 . say 
; a ~~ i 
Young ee . ; , 
I'm Better. te ee at home? 
a The Girl: 
No - but he ahoultnes be long. Come on in. 
Peter: | 
Thanks. 
The Girl: 
You better get that coat off: you're pretty wet. 


Peter: eg 
I hope I'm not going to be in the way. 


The Girl: 
Heavens, no. 


She takes his coat. 
I think Willie went out without his. He's 
probably hanging about somewhere waiting for 
the rain to go off. 
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Peter: 
That sounds awfully like him. 


The Girl: 
Says he hates to feel tucked-up. I don't know - 
I think I'd rather feel tucked-up than wet through. 


She has cleared a fireside chair. 
Wont you sit down? Make yourself comfortable. 


Peter: 
Thanks. = Youtre Ellen, aren't you? Your brother's 
told me a lot about you. 


Ellen: 

He'ts told me a lot about you: says you're a poet. 
Peter: 

That was good of him: he never seems to like 
-anything I write. - He tells me you run away with 
all the prizes at school. 

Ellen: 

Not for much longer: I leave in a few weeks. 
Peter: 

What are you going to do? 

Ellen: 


I don't know. I used to have plans. They all 
seem rather absurd and childish when I think 
of them now... I suppose Dad'll find something 
for me to do. - I believe he's taken quite a 
fancy to you. 


Peter: 
Your dad? Then you've heard about Monday? 


Ellen: = 

Couldn't very well miss hearing: Dad 
of nothing else all week. How you helt 
drain a whole bottle of wine, and then suddenly 


vanished into thin air. | a 
Peter: | 


I escaped - when he fell asleep. He assured me 
Willie had just gone round the corner for some 
cigarettes and would be back any minute. I'm 
afraid I rather welcomed the first drink - it 

put me so much more at ease. The rest I had 

to force down. When I saw Willie wasn't coming 

I had the sense to clear off when I got a chance. 
I hope your dad wasn't upset about my going off 
like that. 
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Ellen: 
You don't know Dad. 


Peter: 
He certainly can talk, can't he? He swept me 
right off my feet. 


Ellen: 

Oh, he can talk: but you mustn't believe 
everything he tells you. Did he mention his 
war experiences? 


' Peters: 
Yes; in Burma. 


Ellen: 

Well, Dad was never in Burma. He Lo8¢ His 
legs in London in the blitz. He was stationed 
down there. He's got so used to telling his 
story about Burma I think he's come to believe 
in it himself. - I suppose he was on about 
religion too? 


Peter: 
I thine Bo. 


Ellen: 

Aunt Nellie - his sister - she's the one who's 
religious. She committed sin with a plumber 
thirty years ago: she's pored over the Bible 
day and night ever since. The only religious 
experience Dad ever had was in the taxi taking 
Aunt Nellie to the maternity hospital: she had 
her baby right then and there in front of poor 
Dad's innocent eyes. She says he never got 
over it. 


Peter: 
I can well believe it. 


Ellen: 
It seems you did a little talking yourself. 


Peter: . 
Too much, I'm afraid. 


Ellen: 

Well Dad seems to have got things mixed up. 
He's even congratulated me on the fine catch 
I've made. woe 
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Peter: 


You mean, he thinks I came round here looking 
for you? 


Ellen: 
That's the way he remembers it. 


Peter: 
And you haven't undeceived him? 


Ellen: 
It wont make any difference to him either way. 


Peter: 
And Willie? 


Ellen; 
Willie doesn't talk to Dad if he can help it. - 
Does he know? 


Peter: 

I wrote him a letter. That was when he stopped 
coming to the study circle at the Institute, 
about two weeks ago. We used to meet there 
every week. We could never agree about 
anything - but somehow we managed to become 
friends. When he stopped coming, I thought 

I'd better write to him. I was to meet him 

in town on Monday, but he didn't turn up. I 
came along here hoping to find him. 


Ellen: 

It must have been depressing finding Dad 
instead. He never misses the chance of an 
audience. - Would you rather I didn't know? 


Peters 
No. I may need an ally. 


She holds out to him a packet 
of cigarettes which she has 
taken from the mantelpiece. 


Ellen: 

You know - I didn't like to ask him - but 
when Willie first spoke of you I somehow 
got the idea you'd be a hunchback and I've 
always thought of you like that. 


She has lit both their 
cigarettes. 


Peter: 
Are you disappointed? 


Ellen: 

I've never met a hunchback who wasn't a nice 
person. = Will you tell me something? What 
were you thinking when you saw me at the 
window, you looked up? 


Peters 
How do you know I'll tell you the truth? 


Ellen: 
You'tre a poet. 


Peter: 
Poets can lie. 


Ellen: 
You wont, 


Peters: 
I believe you'd know if I did. 


Ellen: 
Tell me. 


Peter: 

Well, at first I thought I was looking at your 
brother: you're very like each other, aren't 
you? Then I saw it was a girl, and I assumed 
you were Ellen. I think I was a little afraid. 
I said to myself: I don't think she'll like me. 
And believe it or not, I came very near to 
turning round and running away. 


Ellen: 
I thought as much. You looked terribly scared 
down there in the street. 


Peter: 
I was so scared I didn't think you'd hear me 
knock. 


Ellen: 
If I were a general I'd pin a medal on you. 


Peter: 

I'd be unworthy of it. It was simply the 
thought of going out into all that rain that 
settled the matter. 
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Ellen: 
I'm glad you knocked, anyway. 
Peter: 
You're being very kind to me. 
Ellen: 


And you thought I wouldn't like you: why? 


Peter: 
Strange faces inspire some people = they frighten 
me! Especially when they're beautiful. 


Ellen: 
I don't still frighten you? 


Peter: 
gust & Little. 


Ellen: 
Is it because I know your secret? 


Peter; 
No: I think it's because I'm afraid - you might 
stop liking me. 


Ellen; 
I have a secret too. 


Peter: 
Poor Ellen. 


Ellen: 
L could tell it to you. 


Peter: 
I'm not very reliable. 


Ellen: 
Neither am I: so it's only fair you should know 
my secret. 


Peter: 
If it wont make you unhappy. 


Ellen; 
I*‘m pregnant. 


Peter: 
Could it be that you take after your Dad: this 
isn't just a story? 


Ellen; 
I mean it. 


Peter: 

What am I to say? 

Ellen: 

Say anything you like. 

Peters 

I suppose you're absolutely sure? 
Ellen: 

I know the signs. 

Peter: | 

Could I ask what you intend doing about it? 
Ellen: 


I think I'll run away. 


Peter: 
Is that wise? Wouldn't you find it a lot 
easier at home? 


Ellen: 


Are you kidding? You know what people are 
like. 


Peter: 

Yes, but people are everywhere. You'll have 
to stop somewhere, wont you? What about the 
man: aren't you going to tell him? 


Ellen: 

If I saw him in the street I don't think I'd 
know him. I've only the faintest recollection 
of what he looked like. 


Peter: 
You certainly aren't making it very easy for 
me to believe. 


Ellen: 

I'm telling the truth! I was only with him 
once for less than five minutes, and it was 
dark! I know he's about fifty, has a little 
dog, and takes walks late at night along the 
canal bank. 


Peter: 
Do you mean this happened at the canal? 
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‘Ellen: 


Yes. One night about three months ago. He 
strapped his dog to a fence, and it howled 
the whole time. 


Peters: 
You've been taking lessons from your dad. 


Ellen: 
Well, I've told you: I can't make you believe 
5 Bp 


Peter: 
Tell me you're pulling my leg, Ellen. 


Ellen: 
Why should I tell you that? 


Peter: 
What were you, a schoolgirl, doing at the 
canal after dark? 


Ellen: 

Looking for exactly what I got! - I was heart 
Sick of being a snooty-nosed rotten little 
upstart of a schoolgirl! I wanted to be a 
woman! = Do you find that so hard to understand? 
I wanted to have something real to cling to - 
for once in my life to be my own true self! 


Peter: 
Are you sorry you told me? 


Ellen: 
Not & bit. I didn't think you'd find it so 
desperately hard to believe, that's all. 


Peter: 

It wasn't the kind of thing I expected to 
hear. I mean = one doesn't tell these things 
to a complete stranger. 


Ellen: 
But you're not a complete stranger. 


Peter: 
Thank you, Ellen. 


Ellen: 

At least - if you can talk to somebody the 

way we've been talking, he can't be a stranger, 
can he? 


Peter: 
I hope you'll forgive me. 


Ellen: 
lL forgive you. 


Peter; 
Then wetre allies! 


They shake hands. 


I don't think you ought to run away, though. 
Promise you'll let me know before you finally 
make up your mind. 


Ellen: 
It's already made up. I couldn't face it 
here if you paid me. 


Peters: 
And your dad: is he to look after himself? 


Ellen: 

There's always Aunt Nellie. She lives just 
above us. When he wants her he just sticks 
this onto this: 


She presses a long, wide-necked 
brass candlestick over the end 
of the sweeping-brush handle. 


and knocks her up. Like this. 
She strikes the ceiling. 


Peter: 
Hey! = wont she think she's wanted? 


Ellen: 

I saw her go out. You might have passed her 
in the street: a little fat old woman in a 
black hat and coat, walking very fast... 


Peter: 
Are you like this with everybody? 


Ellen: 
Of course not. 


Peter: 
You make me feel like an old friend. 


Ellen: 
I feel like that with you. 


Peter: 
Ellen, I don't want you to get hurt. 


Ellen: 
Neither do I. 


Peter: 
I suppose you know what you're doing? 


Ellen: 

Oh, it's a mess, I know. But I got into it 
without much trouble - and I'll get out of 

it all right. - Look, what do you say I make 
some tea? 


Peter: 
ALi right. 


She makes to go, but he takes 
her hands. 


But first I want that promise. You'll let me 
know when you've decided to go. 


Ellen: 
It wont make any difference. 


Peters 

I'd like to know what's happening to you. We 
could write to each other. Poets are always 
looking for people to write to. 


Ellen: 
I hate writing letters. 


Peter: 
Do you hate getting one? 


Ellen: 
I think I'd like one from you. 


Peter: 
Good: I'll put you on my list. - But promise. 
Youfll tell me. 


Ellen: 
I'll tell you. 


Willie appears in doorway, his 


jacket collar up. He is two 


years older than his sister, and 


about that younger than Peter. 
His hair is clipped very close 


to his head, and he is strikingly 


handsome. 
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Peter: 
Hello, Willie. 


Ellen: 
We thought you were never coming. I'm just 
going to make some tea. 


She vanishes into scullery 
recess. Willie comes in, 
takes off his jacket and hangs 
it on the back of a chair. He 
sits on the chair and begins 
changing his shoes, 


Willie: 
Been waiting long? 


Peter: 
Not very long: about ten minutes. 


Willie: 
I've been in that cafe up the road for the 
past hour. Couldn't get up in all that rain. 


Peter: 
You seem to have missed most of it. 


Willie: 
It's gone off - but these bloody things are 
letting in. 


Peters: 
You've another pair, I hope? 


Willie: 
I've another pair somewhere. 


Peter: 
What happened on Monday, Willie? I thought 
I'd see you. 


Willie: 

Monday? = Oh, I'd things to do. I was out 
looking for a job, as a matter of fact. 
Monday's a good day. I'm getting a bit sick 
of this National Assistance game! 


Peter: 
I've never heard you complaining. 


Willie: 

Well, after eighteen months I think I've the 
right to complain. At the dole they make sure 
you wont be able to do much with the leisure 
you've got. 
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He gets up and scouts about 
looking for his shoes. 


Peter: 
Wish I had some of it. 


Willie: 

But you'd be happy to spend the rest of your 
life bent over a book. We aren't all like 
that. I want to live a little. - Do you see 
a pair of shoes behind that chair? 


Peter: 
Yes, but they can't be yours: they've high 
heels. 


Willie: 
What did you say? 


Peter picks the shoes up. 
You aren't looking for these, are you? 
Willies 
I suppose you think that's funny! 
Peter: 
I'm only trying to be helpful, what's the 
matter? 


Willie: 
Well, don't be so bloody helpful! - 1 Ts BS 
find my shoes. 


Peter: 
You know, Willie, it doesn't sound a bit like 


you = out looking for a job! 


Willie: 

How long have you known me? - Six months! 
Six months and you think you know me inside 
out. It's always the same. They expect you 
to behave the one way all the time, and be 
the kind of man they think you ought to be. 


Peter: 
But how can you have a friend if you don't 
try to understand him? 


Willie: 
Maybe our "friends" don't want to be understood: 


maybe they'd be happier left alone. 
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Willie comes out of a drawer 
with a pair of shoes roped 
tightly together. 


How the hell'd they get in there? 


Peter: 
Are you annoyed about Monday? 


Willie: 
Well, Monday didn't sound very much like youl! 
I suppose you know it was jake you were drinking! 


Peter: 
If you had turned up, that wouldn't have 
happened. 


Willie: 

I'm trying to picture it. The old drunken pig 
forgetting he's no legs and trying to stand up: 
and you under the table, vomiting your guts up! 
A touching scene! 


Peters 
It wasn't as bad as that, Willie. 


Willies 
Ellen had to clean the mess up - not me! TI don't 
mind. 


Peter: 
She didn't mention it. 


Willie: 

That's her sophistication, Peter. She likes to 
talk like a toff and hurt nobody's feelings in case 
somebody with a sharper tongue hurts hers. You 
should team up with her: the two of you look very 
nice holding hands. You might even have her at 
the university with you next year: she's all the 
qualifications including fancy accent when she 
feels like it: even says Good Morning when she 
gets up - and in a stink-hole like this, that 
takes some doing! 


Peter: 
I might not be at the university next year, Willie. 
T'm getting a bit sick too. 


Willie: 
It took you a long time to get sick: it seems 


damn silly giving up now! 
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Peter: 
That's the way I feel. 


Willie: 

I'd think twice if I were you. Teaching might 
be a dull life - but you have to make a living 
some way. I can't see you sipping tea in an 
office. It's no joke signing the dole twice 

a week either, and getting handed fifty bob. 

You can't go anywhere, you can't do anything. 
You get into a rut and before you know it 

you've tried to break into a bank or something - 
and youfre in jail. 


Peter: 

Fifty bob a week would give me plenty of time 

to do what I want to do. I want to write, Willie. 
I feel I've waited too long already. I've got to 
do something soon or I'll explode! 3 

Willie: 

LG's vou for it. 


Peter: 
Will I be seeing you at the Institute next week? 


Willie: . 
No: I've had enough of that lark! 


Peter: 
But what's happened, Willie, I thought you liked 
the meetings? 


Willie: 

Liked listening to your student friends playing 
with ideas like they would with toys? I wouldn't 
mind if they believed in something - anything - 
but they don't seem to know how. All they do is 
parrot the books they've read, and imitate their 
professors. =- I've a little sense left. 


Peter: 
Then - from this on = we wont be seeing much 
of each other? 


Willie: ” 
I don't think so. 


Peter; ; 
Would you rather I went? 


Ellen enters, a cup and saucer 
in each hand. 
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Ellen: 
Sit in: teats ready. 


She goes out again. 


Willie: 
Oh, let's forget it. You might as well sit in 
and have something. Ellen's baking isn't bad. 


She comes in again, this time 
with a plate of scones in one 
hand and a tea pot in the other. 


Ellen: 
I heard that: thanks. 


Willie: 
Well, let's hope these are up to standard, , 


Ellen: 
Don't praise me until you've tasted. 


Willies: 
Was it you wrapped up my shoes in a ball and 
put them in that drawer? 


Ellen: 
Yes, months ago. Why? 


Willie: 
Oh, nothing: I was just looking for them high 
and low. 


Ellen; 
That time we had no coal, Dad suggested we 
make a fire of all the old shoes and things: 


I just thought I'd get them out of harm's way. 
Willie: 


Thanks very much. 


Ellen: 
You know how his legs give him jip on a cold 
day. 


Willie: 
I'll remember in future. 


The three are seated at table, 
Peter and Willie facing each 
other. The door behind Ellen 
opens. 


EM Ellen: 


Ugh, ugh! Now we're in for it. 


With a long "Ah" at sight of Peter 
Dad wheels impressively round the 
table, turns skilfully before the 
fireplace and, his right hand 
outstretched, rolls into his 

| place at table and a handshake 
with Peter. He does not release 
Peter's hand immediately. During 
his speeches he moves about freely, | 
but stays close to Peter. At one 
point he is speaking straight into 
Peter's ear. 


Dad: 

Am Ah glad to see you! It's no' very often Ah've 
intelligent company round about me, and ye're no'! 
| to slip away the way ye did on Monday. 


Ellen: 
Have a scone, Dad. They're the kind you like. 
Dad: 


| Keep yer scones: Ah've no appetite. - Ah've a lot 
to tell ye, Peter. 


Ellen: 
Well, let Peter have his tea first. 


Dad: 

Oh, aye, Peter, eat up, eat up. Don't mind me. = 
It's funny, isn't it, Ah was just thinkin’ on our 
last wee confabulation before Ah entered this 
room. Ye remember what Ah was sayin! about 
education, Peter. Well, Ah was just thinkin' 
that if Ah had mah own dear children standin’ by 
Ah could make mah meanin! more plain: for they're 
what ye might call the prize fruits of modern 
education. Ah don't count you, Peter: for the 
artist must be considered apart. You're 
cultured: these are only educated. - Now look 
closely at what ye see before you. 


ESE 


Are they not a sad spectacle? - The Good Book 

is no' what ye would call their favourite readin’. 
If ye asked her who Obadiah was, Ah don't think 
she would know who ye were meanin'. And if ye 
asked him was it Canaan that begat the Jebusite, 
the Amorite and the Girgashite - he would just 
think ye wurnae used to mixin' wit nice people! 
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Willie takes his cup and goes to 
a fireside chair. He lies back 
and closes his eyes. 


They've foreign languages, Peter: but they've 
no religion! And though Ah'tve no schoolin' to 
talk of, Ah consider mahsel' superior: because 
Ah do have religion! 


As a matter of fact, Ah blame it on the schoolin': 
look at them. Ah don't know what ye see in her, 
but Ah can tell ye right now, she'll lead ye a 
dance! And that thing 


He points to Willie. 


is the severest affliction the Good Lord has been 
Pleased to lay upon me! 


Peter, it's the Will o' the Maker that Ah should 
be in the state Ah'm in today, and it's no! for 
me to question the Holy Will. Ah'm no' a! Ah 
should be, but then Ah'm no! as bad as Ah might 
be =- if ye get mah meanin'. Ah take a wee dram, 
Peter: it's a good man!s weakness. But in spite 
of all - Ah do have religion! 


Now pay attention to what Ah have to say and 
ye'll no be wastin' yer time, Ah can assure ye 
of that. Ah was three years in Jap hands. It 
was in Jap hands Ah was made a cripple for life. 
They sawed off mah feet, Peter, right through 
the middle of mah shin bones: and d'tye know why? 
Do ye want to know why? It must be of some 
interest to an intellectual man like yersel'! 

to know why one man should go to all that 

bother just to mutilate another man. Well Ah'll 
tell ye! There was nothin! else to do! We were 
a’ bored! If there's one painful lesson Ah've 
had to learn in this life, Peter, it's that a 
man can't sit on his bum all day doin' nothin! 
if he wants to keep his sanity! And the poor 
Japs are no different fae anybody else and we 
had no books and no films and nothin'to do all 
day but sit and mope! Somebody had to provide 
the fun, Peter: it's just a pity it had to be 
me ! 
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They dragged me out o' the hut and tied me 
up wit barbed wire - and even Ah mahsel' 
welcomed it as a wee change: at least Ah 
had somethin! to think about. But Oh Lord 
Jesus Christ when they started sawin = 


Willie: 
Stop it! For God's sake! 


Dad: 
Oh, Wullie, Wullie, Wullie - what would ye 
have done in mah place? 


Ellen: 
Give over, Dad. Peter knows it's all blow. 
Dad: 


Ye might think, Peter, that that was the 
tragedy in mah life. But it wasn't. The 
tragedy in mah life was that Ah married a 
whore! A whore, Peter, do ye understand? 
She sucked the life-blood out of me like a 
vampire bat and when Ah was out slaving 
away for her and her children - she had her 
fancy men - she had them in mah bed! Ah 
knew the smell of them. But the day of 
reckoning came, Peter, as it always comes, 
and that was my lovely day! She went mad! 
And they came with the strait jacket, and 
she fought them like a wild animal! But 
they got her. They pinned her down on her 
back, the way she loved to be - and Ah 
shouted at them to black her eyes! Black 
her eyes! 


Willie: 
Must you go on making a fool of yourself? 
You don't know what you sound like! 


Dad: 

Haud yer tongue: or Ah'1ll be forced to gie 

ye yer right name in front o' Peter. - Ellen, 
mah mouth's gone awfy dry all of a sudden: go 
and get mah bottle like a good girl. Ah'll 
entertain the young man while ye!re gone. 


Ellen: 
Try talking less! 


< oe: 

Dads: 

You know where it is, Ellen. 
Ellen: 


Go and get it yourself: you have wheels. 


She goes to the chair opposite 
her brother and sits on the arm. 


Dads: 

Peter, Peter, do ye hear her? She's the coarse 
bitch her mother was! And when Ah think of the 
schoolin' Ah sacrificed mah last penny to see she 
got: the schoolin' that's turned her into the 
dirty wee scunner ye see today! The money would 
have been better spent on drink! 


Peter, ye've got yerself entangled wi’ the wrong 
woman. If only ye could see what Ah can see inside 
mah head: the image of her mother as she lay in the 
strait jacket, Peter, bleached hair hanging all 
over her face = spitting at me! Spitting at me, 
Peter. Don't make the mistake Ah made. Ye'll 
regret it when it's too late and ye'll remember 
mah words. 


She never does a hand's turn from mornin’: till 
night, Peter, have ye ever seen a poor body in 

a wheelchair tryin' to sweep the floor, and wash 
his own shirt, and cook his own grub, and do 
everything for himself? Ye would see it, Peter, 
if ye stayed in this house long enough. 


She's no for you. He came up here wit his hat 
in his hand, and his big fat head shinin' like 
a billiard ball, and his eyes waterin' like 
Niagara Falls - to ask mah opinion. A 
schoolteacher. He said he took a great interest 
in her because she had a marvellous brain. Ah 
asked him what he thought o' her fae knees to 
neck = and would ye believe it, Peter, he told 
me he wasn't in the habit of taking that kind 
of interest in his girls. Well, says I to 
mtsel', if he isn't interested in his girls, 
it's just possible he might be interested in 
his boys. So Ah asked him what he thought of 
mah son. And lo and behold his eyes stopped 
waterin'! and his whole face brightened up like 
a day in summer - and Ah knew mah man, Peter, 
Ah knew mah man,.... 
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Ah told him to keep them by him for as long 

as he bloody-well liked for that in mah opinion 
they were in no fit state to face the world. 

And Ah was right. That fella went through six 
jobs in as many weeks when he eventually left 

the school = and has been idle ever since. And 
now ye'll see her goin’ the same road. All 
they're good at is lying in bed, and staring 

at themselves in the mirror. Oh, Peter, ye 

never saw two like these for the mirror! They're 
no' content sometimes wit lookin' at their faces - 
they have to take their clothes off and pose like 
ballet dancers. Enough to drive ye mad! 


Ellen: 
You're wearing us out, Dad. Why don't you go 
to bed? 


Dads: 

Ye see, Peter, the treatment Ah receive in mah 
own house. They're at each other's throats like 
cats and dogs when Ah'm not here: but when Ah 
come on the scene they unite against me. If you 
wurnae here, Peter, Ah would be bundled away to 
mah room and left there to rot for all they 
cared! If Ah had taken the stick to them, Peter, 
when they were wee helpless things, Ah could see 
why they would want to wreak their revenge on me 
now. But Ah was never one for liftin' mah hand 
to a child. 


Willie: 
If you'd wash yourself, at least. I can smell 
you from here. 


Ellen: 
Would you like a bath tonight, Dad? There's 
nice hot water there. 


Dad: 

Maybe if ye were takin' me out somewhere Ah'd 

be polished pink! But since Ah'm fated to 

spend the rest o' mah days stuck in this midden 
wi't a slattern to the right o' me and an unmanly 
poltroon to the left o' me - Ah think Ah can be 
excused for losin' heart now and then, and ; 
neglectin' wee things. 


Ellen: 
Any time I ask you if you want to go out = you've 
a cold in the head! 
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Dad: 

You were never meant to push a wheelchair, 
Ellen: Ah'm a bag o' nerves for weeks after 
being out wi!’ ye! 


He goes very close to Peter. 


The other thing's ashamed to be seen wi' me - 
he's weak! - Oh Lord he's weak! 


Willie: | 

Yes, I'm weak. I'm so much like your own 
stinking self, you hate me, and resent it if 
I try to be any different. Well, I'm going 
to fight this thing. I don't want to be one 
little bit like you! I'm going to Fight it} 


Dad laughs. 


Dad: 

Fight it! Every day in life when he started 
the school the other wee laddies used to wallop 
the livin' daylights out of him. And when Ah 
asked him why he didn't hit back, d'tye know what 
he told me? He told me he was afraid to hit 
back in case they might hit him harder. And 
when Ah asked him why he couldn't run away, he 
said he was afraid to run in case this might 
make them more angry with him, and they might 
hit him even harder. Peter, Ah ask ye, is that 
what ye would call fighting spirit? 


When they would come up to him, Wullie woulda 

lie on his belly and let them dance on the 

broad of his back, and then he used to cry like 
a wee lassie. And they put a name on him. They 
chalked it up in giant letters down there on the 
wall of the close, for everybody to see: made us 
the laughingstock of the place! 


Willie: 
Are you going to shut up? 


Dad: 

And when he saw the name they'd given him he 

came up here and bubbled like a baby and said 
he would never cross the doorstep again: and 

his sister had to go down wit a pail of water 
and a cloth to wipe it off. 
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Willie: 
Shut it! 


Dad: 

And next day it was up again: and again he 
came up and bubbled: and again he let his 

wee sister go down wit a pail and a cloth 

and wipe it off. But the day after that, 
Peter: the day after that - it was on every 
step of the stair, from the close-mouth right 
up to that outside door. And Ellen had to go 
out and scrub and scrub - 


Willie; 
Shut it! Shut it! 


Dad: 
And Wullie went on bubblin' and bubblin! and 
bubblin't « 


Willie springs at his throat. 
Both go over. He is pulled 
away by Peter and flung towards 
the door. He takes up his 
jacket. ; 


Willie: 
Next time nobody'll stop me - I'll kill him! 


He goes out and downstairs and 
through the close into the shiny 
wet streets. As he goes up the 
street Rock 'n' Roll music comes 
in. We follow him round a few 
corners, 


The music comes from a one-storey, 
half-open, tenement window: it is 

a middle-sized room full of people. 
Some are dancing, some are 
drinking, all are making some 
attempt to move in time to the 
music coming from a cabinet record- 
player in a corner. 


Willie enters the building, and 
through the window we see his 
welcome. He takes a girl and they — 
dance. 


The scene is changed to a cafe 
with soft lights. A juke box 

is playing the same music, rather 
toned down. A few young people 
hang over the juke box. 


A waitress moves away and we see 
Ellen and Peter sitting facing 
each other in an alcove. 


Ellen: 
This is cosy. 


Peter: 

Willie and I used to come here a lot. This is 
where I used to bore him, reading my poetry. 
It's quieter in the afternoon. 


Ellen: 
You didn't bore him, Peter. You were good for 
him. 


Peter: 
Well, I'm not any more. 


A waitress comes with coffee. 
I knew I'd need an ally. 


Ellen: 
I only wish I could help you more. 


Peter: 

I thought it rather cowardly a while ago, hearing 
you talk of running away. Now that's just what 

I feel like doing. 


Ellen: 
It's different for you: you've your studies. 
I've nothing here to hold on to. 


Peter: 

My studies can go to hell for all I care! - 

I don't really believe in what I'm doing, Ellen. 
If I had any conscience I'd be sweeping streets, 


Ellen: 
You'd be writing poetry, you mean. 


Peter: 

Of course, you always know, don't you? And if 
you had any conscience you'd be having a poet's 
child, not a -= 
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Ellen: 

A brute's? = You came too late, Peter. 
Peter: 

You don't really believe that. 

Ellen: 


Depends, I suppose. If you want it to be too 
late - it's too late. 


Peter: 
Ellen: I don't want it to be too late. Do you? 


Ellen: 
You heard Dad. He wasn't kidding about mother. 
You'd be taking a big chance with me. 


Peter: 

Would I? Don't you think you would be taking 
just as big a chance with me? - We're both 
running away, Ellen. We could run together. 


Ellen: 
Would it be fair? 


Peter: 

If you're thinking of the child - it would be 
one of us. If it's a boy we'd call him after 
me - if you've no objection, that is. 


Ellen: 
Am I dreaming? 


Peter: 
If you are, for God's sake - don't wake up! - 
Ever see the sun ina dream, Ellen? 


Ellen: 
Only shadows. 


Peter: 

Have you ever dreamed of somebody and when 
you woke up remembered it like being in the 
sun? 


Ellen: 
Yes, long ago. It's so long since I've dreamed. 


Peters: 
Ellen: I'd love to bring you the sun. 


Ellen: 
I'd love you to bring it, Peter. 


